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To start you talking 


Can Elementary Principals Afford not to have a Working 
Local Club and State Organization? 


This is an hour of decision. The war is expected to end anyday. Can you 
alone know what is best for the children in your school? Can a better job be 
done if the elementary principals of your town, city, county, or state work to- 
gether for all the children? 

Will post-war education in the elementary schools be better because we 
have prepared for it by discussing our problems with others of our group? Or 
will our plans remain just another piece of paper or a social meeting ? 

These questions will be answered for us by our patrons unless we do some- 
thing about them. Write the National Department what your group is plan- 


ning. 
(2) THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL (62) 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





School finance legislation 


The October Research Bulletin, 
prepared by the NEA Research Di- 
vision, summarizes trends in state 
finance legislation in the period 1939 
to 1943. Particular emphasis is put 
upon state legislation affecting the 
support of public schools. Since this 
is the third bulletin in the series it is 
possible to review state legislative 
trends for the fifteen years, 1929 to 
1943. 


It is interesting to note: 


1. In the 1929-1933 report: There 
is a growing tendency to enact state 
income taxes, general sales taxes, and 
chain store taxes; and to earmark 
these for state school support. 

2. In the 1934-1938 report: Em- 
phasis is being placed on relieving 
the burden on property by the enact- 
ment of new types of taxes (particu- 
larly personal and corporation income 
taxes). 

3. In the 1939-1943 report: More 
and more of the states are supporting 
schools by grants from general re- 
venues and abolishing taxes ear- 
marked for schools. Also the states 
have tended to curtail or to withdraw 
from the income tax field in consid- 
eration of the new federal income 
taxes. 

Thus between 1929 and 1943 the 
trend has been to shift from ear- 
marked taxes for schools to grants 
from general state revenues. While 
this trend has the approval of tax 
theorists, such transitions may bring 
extensive revisions and even losses in 


state and local school support pro- 
cedures. 

The tendency of the states recently 
to reduce personal and corporation 
tax rates represents little sacrifice be- 
cause of the great increase in individ- 
ual and corporation incomes. Also 
state sales taxes have been productive 
even when modified to facilitate the 
war effort. The next five years will 
be critical when state and federal gov- 
ernments adjust their tax programs 
to a peacetime economy. In this pe- 
riod of reorientation and adjustment 
teachers will need to be especially 
alert to safeguard state school rev- 
enues. It is impossible to view the 
next five years as a period devoid of 
a systematized and extended program 
of federal aid for education. ' 


Billions for Education 


. . . but not one cent for ignorance. 
Many persons have said just about 
that when they have thought about 
the illiterate and handicapped individ- 
uals rejected for military service. Yes 
indeed, something should be done 
about it. Many citizens said the same 
thing in 1918 and then did little or 
nothing. Possibly one reason for lack 
of action has been the lack of specific 
and concrete suggestions. Certainly 
there is no such lack this time as il- 
lustrated by the April Research Bul- 
letin, “Proposals for Public Educa- 
tion in Postwar America.” 

For one thing this bulletin proposes 
that the current expenditure for ele- 
mentary and secondary education 


should be about $4,590,000 and that 
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1,300,000 teachers, counselors, and 
librarians would be needed. Salaries 
for qualified teachers should, accord- 
ing to the bulletin, be raised to an 
average of $2500 (in 1943-44 salaries 
averaged between $1500 and $1600). 
The number of pupils transported to 
school should be close to 8 million. In 
most particulars then the cost and 
personnel proposed would be about 
double the present situation. 

It is estimated also that by 1945 
the accumulated need for capital ex- 
penditures to replace old buildings, to 
relieve overcrowding, and to provide 
adequate equipment would amount td 
7 billion dollars. If this cost, together 
with new capital needs, were paid for 
over a period of ten years extending 
from 1945 to 1955 the annual ex- 
penditure should be nearly 1% bil- 
lion dollars. Something over 1 billion 
would be needed each year for build- 
ings and sites alone. 

Extensive changes may be ex- 
pected with respect to vocational edu- 
cation and adult education. More 
rigorous methods of personnel selec- 
tion should be widely adopted. Prin- 
cipals through special training and 
new interpretation of their roles in 
the total educational scheme should 
take on added professional prestige. 
The bulletin refers to many other 
phases of postwar education. It will 


‘ be especially useful in parent-teacher 


discussion groups. 


State educational levels 


The 1940 federal census obtained 
information on the school attain- 
ment of the residents of each state. 
With these data it is possible to 
show what proportion of the nation 
has completed high school for each 
age group. Similar comparisons can 


be made among the various states. 
The status of the states in relation 
to their educational effort is being 
explored by the NEA Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance. 
The interpretations must be made 
with caution because of the effect of 
immigration and interstate migra- 
tion. At the same time there are cer- 
tain points worth noting: (1) in the 
Western states, where educational 
standards have been high, greater 
progress has been made in getting 
the population (ages twenty through 
sixty) “through school”; (2) immi- 
gration particularly in the Eastern 
states has created large proportions 
of adults who have not attended 
high school or college (and as a 
consequence the success of an in- 
dividual state in educating its people 
is less than in other states relatively 
unaffected by immigration) ; and (3) 
some of the Eastern states, which 
at one time ranked high in educa- 
tional effort and progress, have lost 
their high ranks not because they 
are doing less well than in earlier 
years but because the newer states 
of the West have improved so 
rapidly in the past half century. 

The Committee is also attempting 
to show reasonably direct connec- 
tion between the educational effort 
of states and the economic status of 
their citizens. These data may be 
available by January 1, 1945. In- 
cidentally, local, state, and national 
business associations are interested 
in demonstrating the economic val- 
ues of education. It is an area de- 
serving attention and elucidation in 
local school systems. 


4 st HMellad 
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Message from the President 


Lester J. Nielson 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, and Principal, Woodrow Wilson 
School, Granite District, Salt Lake City, Utah 

The elementary school principalship in America 
faces its most crucial year. It is generally con- 
ceded that the “last mile” is the hardest and that 
the home front will face the most immediate test 
of leadership. The elementary principal, key per- 
son in his community, must be ready to assume 
his rightful place of leadership as America swings 
into the final tempo of her great victory march. It 
is no time for complacency or pessimism as to 
status and the individual prepared and already 
actively engaged in social-educational problems of 
his community will naturally be called upon to 
lead. The elementary school principal is such an 
individual. 

Professonal gains in the status of the elemen- 
tary school principal in the American educational system, brought about largely 
through the continuous efforts of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals since 1921, must not be taken for granted. Like programs of im- 
munization there must be continued vigilance and consolidation of gains 
otherwise there is the danger of reoccurrence of the malady. Reactionaries 
and self-styled “reformers” are already at work in educational planning for 
the postwar period. It will require the interést of every alert elementary 
principal to evaluate these plans. This is not the time for debate or argumenta- 
tion but one calling for the utmost unity and aggressive action to insure 
for the future citizens of America the type of educational training to which 
they are entitled. Your continued affiliation with the National Education 
Association, your National Department of Elementary School Principals, 
your state and local organizations will provide the most tangible evidence 
of your professional gains. 

It is often stated that the elementary school principal holds the key, and, 
“As the principal, so is the school,” It is time that we made these facts more 
generally known and accepted. It is in the elementary school that emotional 
and social security is developed and the child establishes group stability. It 
is here that the tools of learning are introduced and their successful usage 
instituted. It is here that the great American heritage of DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING is first practiced and established as the pattern of life. Finally, it 
is here that the unconscious attitudes for good or evil are largely developed. 
With such an assignment no elementary principal can feel inadequately chal- 
lenged to give the best that is in him. 

Building a profession as set forth in the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Department is our major concern. We are not interested merely in directives 





Lester J. Nielson 
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or “best methods”. The presence of so many excellent ideas as to what the 
Department should do next indicates the fact that growth, professionally, will 
come from a multiple of plans. What we do desire, I believe, is in a sense 
an Enabling Act within our separate states whereby the regulated will parti- 
cipate more effectively with the regulators in the planning of educational 
programs and policies. This calls for state and local planning well in advance 
of needs and implies a readiness to provide the services which the superin- 
tendent and school board have a right to expect when the actual need arrives. 
This calls for energetic action, research and educational leadership. The Na- 
tional Department is ready to assist you in every way with your problems. 

It is a great honor to be called upon to lead this group as president for 
1944-45. It is necessary to experience the spirit of the “official family” to 
fully appreciate the zeal, the enthusiasm, and the integrity of this great De- 
partment. It is impossible to review the roll of men and women who have 
built this great organization since 1921 without feeling the deep responsibility 
which such an office places upon any individual at this time. That I may 
continue to build upon their splendid foundation and to further the work of 
this great Department is my most humble desire. To those principals en- 
tering the ranks of the professional elementary school administrator for the 
first time let me urge that you join the Department immediately. Publica- 
tions ready for mailing will prove to be most helpfutin your new field of ac- 
tivity and the professional “lift” which your membership gives will be most 
welcome as you launch upon your new career. To elementary school workers 
and colleagues in general, I wish to extend greetings and a sincere wish for 
a most successful school vear. 





GAY SEASON 
I 
All the seasons are so gay, 
With a happy little child, 
‘One to me is best of all 
For it’s rough, and tough, and mild. 


II 
When the winter time has passed 
And bare branches spread their wings 
Buds and blossoms swell and burst 
Here and there are bubbling springs. 


III 
Guess this happy season, please, 
That makes birdies peep and sing, 
‘Tis the great year’s second child 
Nothing else than lovely Spring! 
Jean Louise Hubbard 


Fourth Grade—Age 10 
April 1944 
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@ Address given at the Gen- 
eral Session of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School 
Principals on Tuesday, July 
4, 1944, Cardinal Room, Ho- 
tel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Reconditioning 
Major William S. Briscoe, A. U. S. 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 


I have been advised that you will be interested in the program of recon- 
ditioning which the Surgeon General of the United States Army is carrying 
on with patients in hospitals. It will be my purpose to describe this program 
to you and to discuss certain aspects of it which may be of interest to you 
as educators. Because you are especially qualified in the field of education, it 
will not be necessary for me to point out all of the similarities between what 
is being attempted by the Army in the reconditioning of patients in hospitals, 
and your responsibilities as principals of elementary schools, for these will 
be apparent to you. 

My talk today will be divided roughly into two parts. First, I shall de- 
scribe to you the Reconditioning Program; and, second, I shall attempt to 
point out a few of the implications of this program and of army experience 
for elementary education. 

Major General Ray E. Porter, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, War De- 
partment General Staff, outlined the military mission of those of us whb are 
responsible for reconditioning in the following words: “The magnitude of the 
present world conflict has impressed all of us, as we have not realized before 
how definitely limited the manpower resources of the United States really are.” 
It is important that all of you should leave here knowing that we have in our 
Army today only 7,700,000 men and women. We cannot expect ever to get 
many more. To maintain the industrial demands made on our country, we 
cannot withdraw from industry a much larger force and hope to continue to 
support our Armed Forces. It is important for you to know, before you leave, 
if you don’t already know it, that every man and woman of that 7,700,000 is 
definitely assigned some place. There is no reserve. If it becomes necessary to 
provide a company of a new type, we must find a unit of equal strength and 
inactivate that unit to provide personnel for the new one. Every man who has 
left his duty has left behind a vacant place for which there is no man to fill. 
These are alarming facts, and they certainly tend to emphasize the importance 
of the work you are to do in Reconditioning—these men who go forth to sacri- 
fice for their country are the men with souls and characters to make America 
worth the price in blood and tears that is being made in her defense. Their loss 
or their impaired usefulness will be an irreparable loss to our country—these 
young men who will come to you for reconditioning were the cream of the crop. 
They will be the men who have already learned how to win. Everyone of them 
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you lose for the Army, and every day that one of them remains away from 
duty longer than is absolutely necessary to his full recovery is a damning 
charge against all of us, and an irreparable loss to our cause. I am deeply in- 
terested in every service we are able to render to our sick and wounded 
soldiers. However, it is the training of the convalescent soldier who can be 
saved for the Army that is the chief mission of reconditioning. 

Training for men who are to return to duty must include, first, mental 
reconditioning ; second, physical reconditioning ; third, retraining for new mili- 
tary duty or refresher training for the military duty formerly performed by the 
soldier. I do not hesitate to say that mental reconditioning is the most important 
of the three activities you must undertake. In many cases it will be the most 
difficult. Success will only be achieved through personalized effort. Those con- 
ducting this training must have their hearts and their souls in their work. 
They must deal with each trainee as an individual. They must understand each 
individual. They must gain the confidence and respect of each individual, and 
they must administer to the peculiar needs of each individual. I am sure the 
problems of mental reconditioning cannot be accomplished through any mass 
methods. 

The challenge laid down to us by the Assistant Chief of Staff was not 
unlike the mission which is yours in elementary education, except that you are 
conditioning children for life as they grow to manhood and womanhood, while 
we are reconditioning wounded and ill soldiers, mentally and physically, to 
meet the greatest challenge life has brought to them. 

The Branch of the Reconditioning Program for which I am responsible 
is that of mental reconditioning, which in official terms is known as Educa- 
tional Reconditioning. 

I think I can best explain to you what reconditioning and the part educa- 
tion plays in this is by telling you a story reported in the medical history of 
the last war. There was a soldier who was wounded in action who belonged 
to the 35th Infantry, and subsequent to his injury his left leg was amputated, 
and his left arm was long immobilized by a draining wound. While his wounds 
were healing he lay abed for a long time on his back. The nurse, seeking to 
relieve tension on the tendons of his right leg, placed a pillow under his knee. 
The soldier lay in this position for several months, so by the time his wounds 
were healed his right leg was crippled because of muscle atrophy from disuse 
and from having his leg continuously in a bent position for a long period of 
time. This was indeed, an unfortunate incident, and should not have occurred. 
The point of interest is that the medical reporter of that day, in describing 
the value of physiotherapy in restoring function muscle to the man’s right leg 
again, casually mentioned that the man’s right arm which he used to wait on 
himself was all right, missing the point that had the soldier’s right leg been 
exercised as his arm was, it too, would have been all right. 

If the man’s mind was as unexercised during these months as his body 
was, it is entirely conceivable that great mental harm was also done him. 

Today things are different. As soon as a man recovers from shock and 
is on his way to recovery, general exercises are begun to keep the body in 
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condition and at the same time mental diversion, recreation, and education are 
given the patient to keep his mind healthy and well. Not only does exercise 
of body and mind prevent the debilitating effects of disuse which can amount 
to positive and lasting injury, it also promotes and speeds general recovery. 

The Body is Reconditioned Through Exercise—When the soldier is able 
to move without pain or injury to himself, trained physical education experts 
come to the ward and give to each man the exercises which are especially 
designed to keep his general physical condition as near normal as possible. The 
muscle tone which is maintained improves his whole body, the injured as well 
as the uninjured parts. His heart muscle is strengthened and general circula- 
tion improved. His lungs and other organs are kept in better tone. Hence the 
body is a better functioning unit and so its powers of recovery are heightened 
and illness shortened and healing hastened. 

Such exercises are not merely calisthenics but may be, in fact, often are, 
in the nature of interesting games which also divert the mind from thoughts 
of self and sickness and injury, and thus serve a double purpose, being mental 
as well as physical therapy. 

The Mind is Also a Part of the Body and is Reconditioned by Exercise— 
It has been mentioned that when one’s body has been injured or severely ill 
his mind also has suffered trauma. Particularly is this true in war, where often 
there are added strains of battle and the ordinary anxieties all soldiers suffer 
in some degree. So in the beginning of convalescence it is advisable for a 
while at least, for patients to forget about the war and to put their minds on 
things which for them represent peace and security. This differs for different 
people. Even the nature of the illness may make a difference in this respect. 

In the beginning of convalescence, therefore, the patient may be given 
things to think about which divert the mind from anxieties or from thinking 
about himself, or his illness or injury, to things outside himself. This may be 
recreation, entertainment, or it may be some form of education, for if a man 
has intellectual interests, an appeal to these is generally to appeal to areas of 
thought which represent security. As a patient recovers physically and grows 
stronger more sustained intellectual effort is encouraged and finally specific 
and increasingly intensive reorientation to the job of being a soldier is begun, 
first through studying the progress of the war, later through specific military 
study or training. While this is the general pattern, for some men the best 
thing may be to place a weapon in their hands as soon as they recover from 
shock, which they can assemble and study—even play with. A gun is interest- 
ing to most men. Many interesting activities can be carried on with a rifle or 
machine gun, such as dismounting it blindfolded and reassembling it; seeing 
who can do this best is often a fascinating diversion. 

For others to talk out their anxieties through discussions or classes is the 
thing necessary. Whatever mental activity is best is provided as directed by 
the physician in charge. 

To serve these mental needs adequately the educational program must be 
a broad one applied with intelligence and shaped to the requirements of in- 
dividual patients. Library reading, selected radio programs, movies, discussion 
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classes, correspondence courses, dramatics, music, art, opportunity for shop 
experience, are typical of the broad program which must be offered. It is 
obvious that so conceived the program will involve the joint planning and 
cooperation of the Education Officer, occupational therapist, Red Cross worker, 
and physician. 

Educational Reconditioning aims primarily at preparing men to go back 
to the most active duty possible for them. Reorientation is therefore the keynote. 

As elementary school principals you may be interested in the method which 
is recommended in carrying on mental reconditioning. There are a few psy- 
chological principles which are emphasized. First, in conditioning soldiers no 
lapses from standards of desired response are permitted. Second, interest is 
necessary to efficient performance in learning. Third, reward, especially if it 
is intrinsic, that is to say inherent in the satisfaction that comes from the 
recognition of a job well done, is very effective in promoting military educa- 
tion. Fourth, soldiers must see a practical value for them in what they are 
being taught. It must be related to their pattern of interest and understanding. 
Fifth, the more heterogeneous the group is in respect to the matter presented, 
the simpler, more concrete and less symbolic must be the mode of presentation. 

Needless to say, the methods of education play a very important part. The 
Army has recognized that which is sound and fundamental in education and 
has sought to put it into use in the training of soldiers. One may summarize 
these points as being the following: 


1. Concern for the welfare of the individual soldier, the abandoning of mass methods 
of instruction wherever possible. 

2. Careful, precise, and detailed planning by the teacher, 

3. Participation by the student. 

4. The placing of responsibility upon the soldier insofar as possible for his own learn- 
ing. 
5. Wide use of concrete training devices such as visual materials, auditory materials, 
and special training devices. 

6. The Army, in its training program, has emphasized the necessity for training men, 
as nearly as possible, under conditions as close to those in which they will perform their 
duties as possible, thus the Army’s program of education is based upon the idea of learn- 
ing by doing. 


In order to carry out the program which I have outlined there are available 
many educational facilities which the Army has organized. 

The Army has established, on a world-wide basis, correspondence schools 
available to soldiers in every theater of operation. Such correspondence courses 
are of elementary, high school, and college grade. Soldiers and patients in 
hospitals may earn high school and college credit if they wish. Self-teaching 
texts are also available by which a soldier may study on his own. He may 
carry his course with him wherever he goes. He may interest a group of his 
fellow soldiers in establishing a class and choosing their own teacher. At the 
end of their self-directed course they may apply for an end-of-course test from 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, and if they pass be given credits for 
the same. In addition to such advantages radio programs are supplied, motion 
pictures, lectures, and educational tours to points of interest may be arranged. 
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All of these advantages are provided through the various Army education 
programs. 

Is it the intention of the Army to usurp the place of the school teacher? 
Not at all. The Army has found that an informed soldier is a better fighting 
man. The Army has borrowed heavily on the methods of the public schools 
that which will aid in the prosecution of the Army’s mission. Elementary edu- 
cation has contributed a great deal in method and procedure, perhaps without 
realizing it, to the Army’s program. It has long been my personal belief that 
in teaching democracy schools should determine what attitudes are essential 
and what skills are necessary for. children to acquire, if democracy is to work 
effectively. 

The Army seeks four fundamental qualities which are considered essential 
for the efficient performance of men as combat soldiers. These are zeal, dis- 
cipline, self-confidence, and satisfaction. 

Zeal—In pursuing education in reconditioning, the Army seeks to 
arouse in the soldiers zeal for the mission which it is theirs to accomplish. 
When zeal has been diminished because of injury or illness, it is important to 
reestablish in the patient the zeal of a soldier, the desire to beat the enemy. 

Discipline—The Army seeks to develop in the soldier—not unthinking 
blind obedience, but discipline based on a full understanding of the situation— 
the sort of discipline which leads to implicit obedience to the will of the Com- 
mander because the soldier recognizes the need for it, and takes pride in his 
discipline. When hospitalization has diminished this quality, it must be reestab- 
lished. 

Self-confidence—It has been reported that psychoneuroses are a very im- 
portant cause of failure in the army, steming from feelings of insecurity. 
Security is present when the individual feels adequate to his task, when his 
training is of utmost importance. Feelings of adequacy are, to a large extent, 
based upon the good opinions of others, therefore any program of mental 
reconditioning will take into account the importance of individual contacts and 
of personal leadership, which places great emphasis on personal contact and on 
individual guidance. 

Satisfaction—It has been demonstrated in psychology that experiences 
which are satisfying to the individual tend to be repeated. When the soldier 
has built up a system of ideas which have significance for him, his acts which 
are in line with his systematized ideas and feelings are satisfying, and tend to 
be performed though such acts may be painful. Thus, the soldier who has faith 
in his cause, pride in his outfit, and belief in his mission, will undertake that 
which may be painful, which may even cause his death, because to perform 
such acts are satisfying in terms of the system of ideas and feelings which 
he embraces. 

In order to produce soldiers or to recondition soldiers after hospitaliza- 
tion, who will have zeal, discipline, self-confidence and satisfaction, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize seven important objectives, namely (1) develop faith in 
the cause for which they fight and confidence in the future; (2) arouse pride 
and confidence in their outfit; (3) create belief in their mission; (4) promote 
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zeal, discipline, self-confidence, and satisfaction to arouse confidence in their 
training and equipment; (5) develop realistic appraisal of the job ahead; 
(6) strive for satisfaction with job assignment; and (7) seek belief in the 
Army’s concern for the individual’s welfare. 

These objectives could, also, be stated as objectives for elementary educa- 
tion. Does your school make clear to boys and girls some common mission 
which is important? Is there some understanding of a school mission stated 
in language which children understand? Do your teachers feel that what they 
are asked to do is really significant in terms of their mission? Unless the pro- 
gram of education is well planned and provides content which is recognized 
as important, and in which the student can take pride in achieving, unless 
there is proper educational equipment, you cannot hope to have the morale 
among your pupils which is essential for good education. Realistic appraisal 
of the job ahead for the pupil means the establishment of standards of accom- 
plishment by the pupil himself, and the recognition of the fact that hard work 
will be required in achieving them. 

Briefly this is the Army’s orientation program as interpreted through edu- 
cational reconditioning. I am uncertain as to how well the presentation covers 
the topic. There are, of course, many things I could have said. I might have 
pointed out to you how the world has grown smaller. Two weeks ago, for 
example, I sat talking to an officer about our mutual problems and during the 
conference he casually remarked to me that he was tired, that he had “arrived 
by plane at four o’clock this morning, having left Oran, Africa, at four o’clock 
yesterday morning.” I could remind you of the fact that when the children of 
soldiers now in the Army come into your elementary schools you will need 
to know much more of geography than you do today. 

Parents who are soldiers in this war are likely to demand more in the way 
of technical equipment, such as visual aids, training devices, and so on, for 
their children than they had. But all of these things you know. 

I might have emphasized the importance of a sound program of physical 
education throughout the formative years of childhood. The Army has found, 
that men who have not had regular physical activities in youth can be con- 
ditioned to meet the rigors of Army life, and of combat, but that unless that 
conditioning is carefully maintained through constant exercise, such men 
lose physical condition much quicker than those who exercised strenuously 
in youth. It is important that attention be paid to proper physical training 
during a child’s formative years. 

I might also have mentioned the fact that it is highly important that chil- 
dren learn how to entertain themselves. The Army has discovered a woeful 
lack of ability on the part of soldiers to provide their own entertainment. 
Diversion such as music, dramatics, art, industrial activities, and hobbies are 
highly important for the maintenance of normal mental activity. 

One might question why the natural curiosity of childhood seems to be so 
soon lost in growing up. One can scarcely recall a first grade child not anxious 
to learn, not curious, not wanting to explore his environment. On the other 
hand I have seen countless young men who have had wonderful opportunities 
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to get acquainted with their own country and other lands, but were not 
curious. What happens to them in school that their curiosity is dampened ? 
Is it because their minds are too soon bound within the limits of the logic 
of materials organized into courses and presented by means of textbooks, of 
which there is no literature more dull ? 

In a sense your task differs from mine only in one respect. You are prepar- 
ing boys and girls to solve the problems of tomorrow. My job is to prepare 
soldiers who have been wounded in action for return to battle, possibly to 
death, yet our methods are similar, and our rewards are the same. We are 
each of us rewarded by what we see happen to your pupils and to my patients. 





Women May Serve /T. 


Two hundred representative women met at the White House in June for 
a conference, which marks, in the words of Mrs. Roosevelt, “a milestone in 
the historic march of women.” At this White House Conference plans were 
projected which may open the way for women to serve on all councils dealing 
with postwar policy-making. President Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California, 
and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, represented the Department of 
Elementary School Principals at this conference, of which Charl O. Williams, 
NEA field director, was the presiding officer. As an outgrowth of'this meeting 
a roster of women qualified to serve on policy-making conferences was given 
to the Department of State and other government agencies. 

A summary statement adopted by the White House Conference is printed 
below : 


No part of the citizenry holds a greater stake in the democratic way of life, in 
plans for the reconstruction of an ordered world, than the women of the nation. 
Women have been called upon to share the burdens of war, to stand side by side 
with men on the production line, and to complement men in the fighting services. 
So women must share in the building of a postwar world fit for all citizens—men 
and women—to live and work in freedom side by side. 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, former American ambassador to Denmark, said, 
“The great majority of our teachers are women, and what a valiant army they 
are! Education is a major problem of the postwar world. The rebuilding of 
ideals is more important than the rebuilding with brick and mortar, and it 
would be a costly oversight to omit from leadership in this field those who 
best know the mind of childhood and how it may be led forth.” 

To the development of an enlightened public opinion in their own com- 
munities, teachers can make substantial contributions and can lead in a 
mobilization of women to their obligations as citizens with a stake in the peace 
and in the future. 
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Elementary Principals’ Organizations 


Those of us who work in the elementary school realize the great respon- 
sibility which has been placed upon our shoulders. If we did not feel the need 
for all the children to have at least the rudiments of an education, the facts 
would be borne in upon our minds when we learn that one-fifth of the elemen- 
tary school children never go to high school, and less then one-half ever grad- 
uate from high school. This fact makes us know how very imporetant is the 
teaching in the elementary school. 

“First Teaching First” should be our slogan. Superintendents and principals 
are fast making curriculum revisions to meet the demands of this vast army 
of boys and girls and we, of the elementary schools, are anxious that these 
children receive every bit of instruction we can possibly give to them. 

So that we may meet this obligation and help the youth of our land, the 
principals of this nation are banding themselves together in associations and 
clubs to build a forceful profession. By uniting in a common cause they are 
making their influence felt. 

Many changes brought about by the war can affect principals’ organiza- 
tions, but the Department of Elementary School Principals believes that the 
problems which arise should be met as adequately as possible and should not 
be overlooked. Principals have a greater and larger responsibility during these 
war days, and they must be ready to cope with the problems which the post- 
war period will bring. If your city, district, and state have principals’ clubs, 
will you give them all the support you possibly can during this coming year 
of 1944-45? If you do not have one or more of these clubs, will you take the 
initiative to see that one is started? Headquarters has asked five principals to 
write an article telling about the organization and activities of their principals’ 
associations and clubs. These articles are given below. 





New York State Association of Elementary Principals 
Reported by Charles W. Joyce, Secretary-Treasurer . 


An institution is often the shadow of a great man; the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals is twice blest; for it is the shadow of 
two great men. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion in the New York State Department of Education, and Dr. Worth Mc- 
Clure, Professor of Education at Buffalo State Teachers College, called to- 
gether the elementary principals of the state at Syracuse in December 1929. 
The purpose of the conference was a discussion of the development of the 
training program in the state for men and women entering the elementary 
principalship. During the period of discussion of the training program there 
developed a feeling that the elementary principals of the state should have a 
state-wide organization. To that end, a temporary plan was set up and officers 
elected. To initiate that program of organization, the group chose Principal 
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Hoyt D. Smith of New Rochelle as the president and George D. Taylor of 
Rochester as Vicepresident. The challenge set the principals to work and in 
December 1930 the first conference was held. Not only were there speakers, 
but panels and forums as well, delving down into the subject of “Progressive 
Education.” A constitution was presented and adopted, and the association 
was under way. Records show that some 200 members were enrolled. Plans 
were made for the future. Dr. McClure left Buffalo to become Superintendent 
of Schools at Seattle, Washington, but Dr. Morrison continued as the great 
stimulating influence until the reorganization of the State Department of 
Education gave him the work of Commissioner for Research. He, in turn, was 
followed by Dr. William E. Young as director of elementary education. Dr. 
Morrison was made the first honorary member for life. The program and 
pattern of that initial year has changed slightly in the fifteen which have fol- 
lowed, particularly in the interest and zeal of the members, the extension of 
the research program, and the fine increase in membership. 

From the very beginning, the program of the association has been neither 
social nor political ; it has been solely the welfare of elementary education, the 
service which principals and teachers may render the boys and girls of the 
Empire State. Research has been one of the major emphases. From the very 
beginning there has been a research program. During the first year, a com- 
mittee which worked with Clifford M. Gould of Kenmore, studied the question 
and brought out the first research bulletin, “The Library in the Elementary 
School.” The research program of the association is headed by a committee 
of which Allan J. Williams of Buffalo has served throughout as its chairman. 
Under the direction of that committee, a smaller committee of principals is 
organized in some part of the state to work upon some timely subject or im- 
portant problem arising in the schools. Small subventions are made from the 
treasury for necessary expenses of these research groups. The groups are 
usually organized in a limited area to facilitate travel and save expense. Work 
is usually done evenings and Saturdays, summers, and other available moments. 
ut it is done by the principals themselves, under the guidance and direction 
of the main committee. Out of the fifteen years of research the following 
studies have been made and published: (1) The Library in the Elementary 
School; (2) Trends in Unit Teaching ; (3) Using the Auditorium ; (4) Visual 
Aids in the Schools; (5) The Informal Daily Program; (6) Reporting to 
Parents; (7) Principal’s Appraisal of His School; (8) The Social-Economic 
Interests of Children; and (9) The Status of the Elementary Principal in 
New York State. 

A committee, working in the Rochester area, has practically completed its 
study on “Care of Children of Working Mothers”, and another committee in 
the Albany area is making a study of “Guidance”. 

Another major emphasis on study has been the annual conference which is 
held at Syracuse during Christmas week. This conference brings men and 
women of outstanding ability in their fields of work. The conference is usually 
organized to provide three half-day sessions of work. These may be centered 
about a speaker of prominence followed by a forum discussion. Sometimes the 
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program is organized with speakers of opposing points of view. Again the 
panel form of discussion is used. Every effort is made to have a stimulating 
address and then afford an opportunity for everyone who wishes to enter into 
the discussion. In addition to these addresses and discussions, there is always 
a banquet followed by a stirring address, another evening when the members 
discuss the questions pertinent to their own organization, and an annual busi- 
ness session. 

The 1944 Conference will be held in Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New 
York, on December 26, 27, and 28. The conference will be motivated by an 
address by our Commissioner of Education, Dr. George D. Stoddard. At least 
one period is planned for the discussion of Kindergarten Education, since the 
Kindergarten is now recognized as entitled to state aid. Another question will 
be the present transition period through which our schools are going, and out 
into the post-war world. 

The present membership of 856 is divided into four groups. Eight hundred 
one paid members, the largest membership in our history, were enrolled in 
1943-44. Membership is open to anyone working in the field of elementary 
education. To five outstanding New York leaders in the field, Honorary Mem- 
bership has been granted. Members in the armed forces to the number of 
twenty-six are exempt from dues for the duration. Twenty-four retired mem- 
bers are on the list of Life Members. Only the active and associate members 
pay dues. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association has divided the State into 
zones for administering its program. The New York: State Association of 
Elementary Principals uses that same zone division. In each zone is an elected 
or appointed chairman who handles the membership work, collecting the dues 
and giving the membership card. These zone chairmen, together with the 
officers, compose the Executive Committee. Dues are $2 per year. 

Early in the life of the association, the New York Principals’ Association 
of New York City, affiliated with the State Association. This makes, so far 
as the writer knows, the only state-wide association of educators. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Principals’ Association is a member of the Executive 
Committee. The two groups have many common problems looking for 
solution. 

The research bulletins are merely a report of the study made. In addition, 
the association publishes and sends to its members a further report under the 
title “Our Association at Work”. This latter bulletin gives a brief report of 
the previous convention and conference, includes reports of the committees 
and officers, a copy of the report of the Resolutions Committee, a financial 
statement, and a report by the President, detailing his plans for the year. 

Many of the men and women who were charter members of the organiza- 
tion have had a rich experience in working together, thereby knowing each 
other, and finally doing something for the boys and girls in our schools. The 
members have been challenged by each other’s work, their experiences, and 
their studies. The association has been well worth all the time and energy 
which its members have put into it. And it is just under way. 
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The Maine Elementary School Principals’ Association 
Reported by Dora L. Small, President 


As this is written, the busy hum of a shipyard, laboring around the clock, 
is heard in the clear air of a crisp autumn morning. Overhead in the blue and 
cloudless sky a formation of silvery four-motored bombers in beautiful preci- 
sion wings its way northward to a large air base whence it may cross an ocean 
to visit destruction upon the enemies of civilization. Now and again coastal 
guns boom out intermittently in target practice, while a great Navy blimp 
drones over the bay for the protection of our home shores. 

The World at War! And yet, looking out upon a neighbor’s rose garden, 
revelling in the beauty of its gorgeous riot of color, who would not be inspired 
to believe that America’s destiny is inescapably interwoven in the pattern to 
bring Peace again to the world! We in America, where roses still bloom 
undisturbed by war, and yet surrounded by the facilities for training men, the 
building of ships, the raising of surplus food for other nations—all prepara- 
tions for war—humbly realize what shambles man has made of the Creator’s 
Plan. 

Out of that humility comes a deep desire to see the tremendous forces 
now being used for war converted into machinery to build a world at peace. 
Do the elementary school principals of our country realize their potential 
strength in a share of such building? What can they do? First of all, strong 
organizations of local, county, and state elementary school principals, affiliated 
with the Department.in the National Education Association, would prove to 
be a powerful instrument in helping to solve many of the problems facing the 
post-war world. 

Among other states, Massachusetts has had a well-established and active 
Elementary School Principals’ Association for fifteen years. It has made an 
enviable record of professional accomplishment. 

The state association of Maine is in its infancy, not yet a year old. It was 
organized on October 29, 1943, under the enthusiastic and most auspicious 
guidance of Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the N. E. A. The National Department has 
been very helpful in providing a Handbook for Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociations with suggestions on how to organize, aims and objectives, and 
different types of associations. 

Officers were elected, and a committee on Constitution and Bylaws was 
appointed on the date of the Maine organization. This committee presented the 
results of its study on January 29, 1944 at a southwestern regional meeting 
in South Portland. The Constitution and Bylaws were adopted to be amended 
as becomes necessary. A slate of officers was completed and the president was 
empowered to appoint committees. Two regular meetings a year are planned, 
the annual meeting to be held at the time of the convention of the Maine 
Teacher’s Association in October, and the second to be held in the spring in 
a different section of the state. There are now fifty-five active members, with 
fourteen of Maine’s sixteen counties represented. 
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Since the Maine association is so young it is felt that its big tasks lie in 
the future. The following are the ten purposes of the Maine Elementary School 
Principals’ Association : 


1. To stand ready as a strongly organized and united group to defend and foster the 
interests of Principals, Teachers, and Pupils of the Elementary Schools. 

2. To stimulate the growth of local, county, and regional Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociations. 

3. To give the elementary principal a voice in the affairs of his profession. 

4. To build up a clgser relationship between principals of elementary schools and other 
administrative officers of school systems. 

5. To promote uniformity of administration. 

6. To stimulate professional growth and to raise professional standards; also to in- 
crease salary scales proportionate to training, teaching experience, and load of the prin- 
cipal. 

7. To encourage study of problems of interest to principals as a group. 

8. To increase public appreciation of the elementary schools. 

9. To serve as a clearing house for best practices in education. 

10. To cooperate with parents and all administrative departments in developing strong 
character in our boys and girls; to give them the necessary training in the trades, busi- 
ness, and professions, according to individual need and ability; to teach them to think 
clearly, and in terms of world-wide friendship, upon which foundation the future of democ- 
racy depends. 


At present the only means of keeping in touch with the elementary prin- 
cipals of the state is through an occasional bulletin, and through notices in 
the Maine Teachers’ Digest, official publication of the Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation. It is hoped that as the Association grows, it will sponsor a series of 
bulletins and possibly a yearbook. It has already been found that yearly dues 
for membership, set at one dollar, are proving inadequate for the administra- 
tion of a state-wide organization. 

One of the minor projects of the Maine Elementary School Principals’ 
Association is to compile a complete list of elementary schools having prin- 
cipals. As there is no central registration of principals this has to be done 
through contacting the superintendents of all the cities and school unions. All 
who have been contacted thus far have been most cooperative, and many have 
enclosed enthusiastic endorsements of the Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation with their replies. A form was prepared requesting the names and 
addresses of the schools. This was accompanied by a stamped addressed, return 
envelope so that a minimum of inconvenience was incurred by the superin- 
tendent’s office. It is felt that this compilation will furnish the basis for a state- 
wide membership list. 

Plans are now being made for the annual meeting late in October. Due to 
the exigencies of war-restricted travel, it seems unwise to plan more than two 
meetings a year in a state of widely separated cities and towns. Therefore it is 
hoped to stimulate the growth of more local Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciations. 

The City of South Portland has had an active Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association for seven years. It meets monthly during the school year 
at the different school buildings, two principals usually acting as hosts. One 
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meeting a year is devoted to a discussion of current school problems with the 
superintendent, and one or two social meetings are held. Speakers have been 
obtained from the State Department of Education, and sometimes from in- 
spirational and other fields outside of education. 

Some of the projects of the local association have been the support of 
education bills in the state and national legislatures, the sponsorship of School 
Radio programs, active participation in the restoration of salary cuts, responsi- 
bility for the setting up and conduct of the rationing programs in the school 
buildings, and the enrollment of teachers as members of the N. E. A. Other 
accomplishments have been the selection of textbooks, desirable changes in the 
Courses of Study, and revision of rank card procedure. The elementary prin- 
cipals have cooperated with the Central Council of the P. T. A. in the raising 
of funds for a traveling school library, and also for preventive health measures 
for pre-school children. They have set up regulations regarding inter-school 
athletics, and have recently revised the local “Code of Desirable Standards 
for Elementary Schools.” In short, through friendly uniformity of adminis- 
tration, much can be accomplished for the benefit of our boys and girls in the 
elementary schools. 

Certainly, what can be done in local associations can be done on a broader 
scale in state associations. You will be surprised to learn what a friendly 
fellow that principal across town is, also that keen and bright-eyed woman 
from “upstate.”” You will be delighted to know how much genuine satisfaction 
there is in discussing your mutual problems, and how much inspiration for 
greater service you will derive from participation in the affairs of a friendly, 
ethically conducted Elementary School Principals’ Association. Just try it 
and see! 

The World at War looks eagerly toward the World at Peace. May we see 
in our schools a counterpart of the busy shipyards, factories, and workshops, 
where we shall train and build Character, where we shall teach boys and girls 
the dignity of Toil, and give them the hope of a secure Future. 

May the airplanes, now sent out to destroy, come to symbolize a world- 
wide breadth of Vision and Friendship. 

May the guns and forts for the protection of our homelands be bolstered 
by the bulwarks of an education for the kind of Citizenship that will fulfill its 
responsibilities in the same proportion that it accepts all the privileges of living 
in a democracy. This, elementary school principals, is your challenge! 





California Elementary School Principals’ Association 
Southern Section 


Reported by Mary Mullen, President 


In building greater professional leadership, we are following in the foot- 
steps of the founders of our great nation in promoting educational oppor- 
tunities for the enlightenment of its citizens and an appreciation of the intrinsic 
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worth of the individual. Washington expressed the necessity for the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion through institutions of learning, and Jefferson indicated 
his concern for the need of education in preserving our way of life. The need 
for unity in professional leadership is most apparent at the present time. 

No one can know the advantages of professional organization who does 
not try it. There must be a will to believe that active membership is worth- 
while, and that participation is a professional responsibility. The person who 
gets most out of his professional connection is the one who, by and large, puts 
most into it. Such a person has by virtue of his experience dedicated himself 
to the cause of professional unity, and therefore personal enthusiasm and 
interest form the spirit, the genius of a successful undertaking. A plan for 
activities is, of course, essential. Otherwise, an organization lacks both chart 
and compass. The power of any organization does not lie in the exact form 
prescribed for its administration. That is found rather in its purposes, policies, 
philosophy, and in the active and united interest of its members. 

The California Elementary School Principals’ Association has a member- 
ship of approximately fifteen hundred. The state is divided into six sections. 
Southern Section includes all of the school districts south of and including 
Santa Barbara and has a membership of 587. Because of present problems in 
traveling, for the past two years Southern Section has had three general meet- 
ings each year. Such meetings are usually divided into a business session at 
which time reports of standing committees are given, and plans for continued 
activities are made. These consist of the reports of the treasurer, the legisla- 
tive chairman, the retirement committee chairman, and the editor of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principal (official organ of our state association, 
published in November, January, March, and May). Reports of delegates to 
state meetings of our association or other educational associations are also 
given. For the past few years the reports of our retirement chairman were 
of vital interest. A new retirement plan was in process and finally passed our 
state legislature and is about to be adopted. 

This year we have an amendment before the voters of our state to increase 
the state apportionment for elementary education from $60 to $80 per year 
for every pupil in average daily attendance. 

A large portion of our meeting day is devoted to an educational program. 
At one meeting a panel discussion was held on “What the elementary school 
means to each of the following panel participants: the superintendent of 
schools, the elementary schools’ supervisor, the elementary schools’ principal, 
the elementary schools’ teacher, and the parent.” Following the panel, the 
discussion was thrown open to the members attending the meeting. This was 
followed by a luncheon meeting with a speaker who gave a message of enthu- 
siasm, encouragement, and challenge. 

Another type of meeting which we have enjoyed is that of actual class- 
room visitation to observe teaching at various grade levels. The University 
of Squthern California Demonstration School provided one of these meetings. 
Emerson School at Burbank, California, also invited our southern section for 
a morning with them. The demonstration school at the University of Cali- 
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fornia at Los Angeles and the State Department of Education planned a day 
of classroom visitation with us. 

An outline for classroom supervision is developed and presented to the 
principals to assist them in similar classroom visits and supervision when they 
return to their own schools. 

Bulletins are sent to all principals, whether members or not, ten days to 
two weeks before the meeting which include information regarding state and 
national membership, a brief outline of the plan for the day, choices for class- 
room visitation, and a lunchedn reservation blank. The latter two are returned 
to the committee in charge before the day of the meeting. Our attendance has 
been between 150 and 180 at these meetings. Representatives of the super- 
intendents, school board members, parent-teacher associations, and the teaching 
staff also attend our meetings. 

At our state meeting in Sacramento last April we increased our annual 
dues from $2 to $3.:'This amount gives us membership in our state associa- 
tion, four issues of the California Elementary School Principal, and a copy of 
the California Elementary School Principals’ Yearbook. 

September, 1944, Southern Section will mail to all elementary school 
principals in the area: 


1. A condensed report of the program given to representatives and presidents of 
clubs and associations who attended he N.E.A. Convention at Pittsburgh. 

2. An outline of tentative plans for meetings for the coming year. 

3. A brief questionnaire regarding the plans. 

4. A space for suggestions. 


Because we believe that the elementary school principal is the responsible 
director of the educational policies and procedures of the elementary school, 
and that never in the history of our nation has there been a time when the 
elementary principal has had such a wonderful opportunity or a greater 
responsibility, it is our duty to support our professional organizations and 
their leaders, to inspire our teachers, to guide our boys and girls, and to keep 
the public informed of the fine work which our schools are doing. 





The Chicago Principals’ Club 
Reported by James H. Smith, President 


Among the many organizations which are concerned with teacher welfare 
and educational problems in the City of Chicago, there is one devoted entirely 
to matters concerning principals. This organization is the Chicago Principals’ 
Club. , 

The Chicago Principals’ Club was organized by a group of Chicago public 
school principals forty-four years ago “to unify and facilitate thought and 
action on educational questions and to improve the professional status of the 
school principals of Chicago”. Since that time the Club has been maintained 
as a professional and service organization and to a large degree as a social club. 
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Membership in the Chicago Principals’ Club is open to all possessors of 
a principal’s certificate who are in actual charge of a Chicago public school 
and to former members of the Club who have been retired. The annual dues 
for active members are twenty dollars; for emeritus members, two dollars. If 
a principal is promoted to a district superintendency, transferred to the Central 
Office, or given any position other than that of a principal actually in charge of 
a school, he is automatically dropped from membership. 

General meetings of all the members of the Club are held five times a year 
on the third Saturday of alternate school months. These meetings are of in- 
terest to all principals. Board of Directors’ meetings are held each month. 
Because of the size of the school system, the membership is divided into eight 
groups or auxiliaries; seven of these auxiliaries consist of elementary prin- 
cipals who work in certain districts; the eighth consists of high school prin- 
cipals. Each auxiliary has its own officers including two members of the Club 
Board of Directors who are elected to represent the auxiliary at Board of 
Directors’ meetings. In this way the membership can meet in small groups and 
through their Directors can carry their views into the meetings on Club policy. 
Most of the auxiliary meetings are social functions as well as professional 
meetings. Usually a tea or lunch is held by the elementary school auxiliaries 
while the high school group meetings are always held in connection with a 
dinner for high school principals. . 

The Club publishes the Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter, a bi-monthly 
magazine devoted solely to professional articles and discussion. Most of the 
articles deal with actual work being carried on in the schools and are of interest 
and value to the members from a practical point-of-view. The contributors, 
for the most part, are Chicago principals, teachers, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. Because of the practical nature of the contributions, the “Reporter” 
is in great demand outside as well as inside the Chicago public school system. 

In order to give its members and others an up-to-date school guide and list 
of principals, the Club publishes and furnishes free-of-charge an annual direc- 
tory. In this directory are listed the names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
of all principals, schools, supervisors, etc. Additional information pertaining 
to Board of Education members and meetings, holidays, district boundaries, 
etc. is contained in the attractive booklet which is so compact it can be slipped 
into a man’s coat pocket or a woman’s purse. Copies of the directory are 
furnished to the Central Office, Board of Education members, supervisors, and 
other interested and responsible persons. Care is taken not to send a directory 
to anyone who does not have a professional reason for desiring one. The 
directory is one of the Club’s most popular projects. 

The Principals’ Club gives two teas each year in one of Chicago’s best 
hotels. Prior to 1941 dinners were given but because of war conditions, the 
teas were substituted. All members are invited to attend these social functions 
without charge. The Superintendent, members of his staff, district superin- 
tendents, and members of the Board of Education are guests. The superin- 
tendent and his entire staff as well as a majority of the Board of Education 
members always attend these teas. The teas, although held in very fine 
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surroundings, are informal and since they give the principals an opportunity 
to meet with practically all the administrators in the school system, are 
extremely popular. They have done much to build up good feeling and 
friendship among the principals. 

Last year with the permission of the superintendent, some of the auxiliaries 
arranged. tours, once a month, to points of interest in the school system. For 
example, the elementary school principals in one auxiliary visited the Wash- 
burne Trade School, the Spalding School for Crippled Children, the Parental 
School, etc. After each tour a lunch was held, with the district superintendent 
and the assistant-superintendent in charge of elementary schools, as guests. 
The principals feel that these tours and meetings have been well worthwhile 
and have tended to bring about a better understanding of the whole Chicago 
school system, its parts and functions. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club has another important function, namely, 
protecting and defending principals and the principalship. Some years ago the 
Club used several thousands of dollars of its funds to defend one of its mem- 
bers from charges preferred by a parent and secured his acquittal. Last year 
when a principal was sued by a teacher for twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
Club stepped in and took the matter up with the legal department of the Board 
of Education. When the case came to trial, it was dismissed. These and 
similar actions were taken, not only to protect the principal involved, but also 
to protect the principalship in the Chicago public schools. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club is a service organization. In order to furnish 
information and other services when they are desired, the Club has offices 
and club rooms in the Chicago Loop. A full-time secretary is on duty in the 
office six days a week ready to help any member at any time. The secretary 
attends all Board of Education meetings and if any matters concerning prin- 
cipals such as transfers, appointments, etc. come up at a meeting, a bulletin is 
sent out from the office the same day so the Club members may have the in- 
formation in their schools the next morning. Deaths of active or emeritus 
principals are reported to all members by postcard immediately. Flowers are 
sent if the deceased was a member of the Club. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club members believe it is a worthwhile organiza- 
tion and is furnishing a type of help, service, and good fellowship which can 
be obtained in no other way. They hope, however, to do even more for one 
another and the Chicago schools in the future. 





The Seattle Principals’ Association 
Reported by Lulie Nettleton, Member, Publication Committee 


The Seattle Principals’ Association is proud that its present superin- 
tendent, Dr. Worth McClure, was one of the pioneers, who blazed the trail 
that led to the creation of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the N.E.A. 
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Under the momentum of such leadership, our Association has forged ahead 
with a steady growth and vision. The Association has the usual officers, presi- 
dent, vicepresident, and a paid secretary-treasurer, with dues of five dollars 
per year. From the Association funds, a delegate, usually the president, is sent 
each year to the winter meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The presidents of the various study clubs form the nominating committee 
to name candidates for the election of officers each spring. 

All committees are appointed by the president with the approval of the 
Board of Control. 

While the Association has been frequently 100 percent in its membership, 
this year it is 97 percent locally, and 92 percent in membership in the Wash- 
ington Education Association, and the National Education Association. 

We hold a monthly business meeting, preceded by a Board of Control 
meeting, on the third Monday afternoon of each month. At the business meet- 
ings, policies are discussed, committee reports are made, and current business 
matters considered. 

Once a month a dinner meeting is held when principals and their friends 
meet with the superintendent and supervisors for an evening, social as well as 
professional, in scope. It has been found that a satisfying dinner followed by 
a session with a good song leader affords needed relaxation, after a taxing 
modern school day and prepares the members for the fine professional talks 
arranged by the program committee. 

The October meeting is scheduled so that we may have the distinguished 
speakers, who are brought to our city for the Washington Education Associa- 
tion for the Fall Institute. During the year, the professional meetings include 
panel*discussions of subjects of current interest. Civic leaders give us a wider 
view of affairs upon which school people are often not sufficiently well in- 
formed. For example, an Employment manager from our Boeing airplane 
plant told us of studies and observations regarding the boy and girl products 
of our local school system. He scolded us for certain shortcomings but praised 
for character training and goc * qualities found. Many of our members are 
spending wartime vacations in shipyards and war industries and their experi- 
ences and contacts with labor and Seattle school graduates have made profitable 
and illuminating studies. 

The most outstanding feature of the Association this year has been the 
visit of our superintendent, Dr. Worth McClure, to England and its educa- 
tional system. We were told as much as possible about the plans; we took a 
family interest in the assembly of exhibits from our schools ; the films showing 
our classes in action; in preparing questions about English education upon 
which we had little knowledge. Upon his return, the Association was thrilled 
at his reports and our English cousins in education were closer both personally 
and professionally. 

The Seattle Principals’ Association is taking an active part in efforts to 
win a higher retirement benefit. It is active in all legislative efforts for the 
betterment of school conditions locally, in the state, and nation. 
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The Association is justly proud of its publications, both artistically and 
professionally. The Seattle Principals’ Exchange was originally intended for 
a monthly newsletter. It has become a quarterly magazine. The covers are 
the work of art classes in West Seattle High School, fine examples of their 
skill with the silk screen process of decoration. There is always a foreword— 
an inspiring message from some distinguished educator, either local or national. 

Our Association has been one of the sponsors of the series of Town Meet- 
ings, conducted on Sunday afternoons during the past two years, and it plans 
to continue the sponsorship in the coming season. The series has proved very 
popular, at low cost and with inspiring speakers. 

Our professional plans for the coming year are not quite complete and 
ready for publication, but in the words of an editorial in the Principals’ Ex- 
change of last Spring, “We hope to do something that indicates vision and 
planning beyond routine, necessary as routine is, to work together on some 
definite project that will amount to more than a good report or a good meet- 
ing, to apply, as a group, that Super-Vision we use in our own districts. 
There will never be a better time than now.” 

Within the Seattle Principals’ Association are a number of Study Clubs, 
which meet regularly and follow definite programs of study and research. 
The results have been of profit and satisfaction, both for the individuals and 
to the general school system. Space forbids further discussion of these activities 


but all are important to the life and progress of the Seattle Principals’ As- 
sociation. 





Free to New Members! / 


1944-45 


The officers of the Department have been able to obtain additional 
copies of our 18th and 19th Yearbooks, “Enriching the Curriculum for 
the Elementary School Child” and “Meeting Special Needs of the Indi- 
vidual Child.” Because these books have proven so very helpful to school 
principals, supervisors, superintendents and teachers, headquarters will 
send to every new member for 1944-45, as long as the supply lasts, a 
copy of either one of these yearbooks. Members of the Department, who 
were members during 1939-40 and 1940-41 received copies of both of 
these yearbooks during those membership years. 

Any member of the Department for 1944-45, who was not a member 
during either or both of those years, will be sent a copy of ONE of these 
yearbooks upon request. In writing for your copy, be sure to state that 
the request is being sent because of this notice in THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, otherwise it may be an order and a 
bill would be sent by our Credit Department. 
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A Close-up of our Work 


Eva G. Pinkston 


A service club may have as its goal patriotism, efficiency, and service, but 
an elementary prindipals’ club and association must add another word or so if 
its members are to reach “the star” to which they have hitched their profession, 
namely, professional knowledge and administrative ability. One may read these 
words and feel that they are embodied in the one word efficiency, but they are 
more than that. The scope of the principalship causes Boards of Education to 
select only the most competent persons in their school systems to be the princi- 
pal of an elementary school. Therefore the problems which are facing elemen- 
tary education cannot and will not be solved unless the elementary principals 
assume active leadership. This can only be done by intelligent organization 
and administration of our elementary schools. 

State Boards of Education and State Legislatures have evidenced the 
fact that there is an increasing importance attached to the position of the 
principalship, for some states are now issuing, and in some instances requiring, 
a special Administrative Certificate before a person is eligible. Most of our 
larger cities have some type of special certificate for those selected. In 1938 
the U. S. Office of Education made a study to find the status of the elementary 
school principalship and now Headquarters has written to State Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction asking for the requirements necessary, so as to bring 
this above-mentioned study up to date. As soon as all replies are in, we hope 
to have this information available to our members. 

The officers know how numerous and varied are the duties and functions 
of the principal these days; therefore, reports, bulletins and helpful books are 
sent so that members may keep “abreast of the times,” watch for and use the 
best trends in elementary education, and take care of all the “extras” with the 
least amount of valuable energy spent, for members of this Department are 
continually developing their work so that it is fast becoming their career and 
this means that they are ever striving to do a still better job as an elementary 
school principal. 

Your fine State Representative has been chosen to organize your state so 
that no elementary principal can say he or she did not know where to go to 
receive information about the work. These splendid men and women are doing 
this work gratuitiously because they believe in the future of the principalship. 
They see the many new challenges which are now confronting elementary 
principals and which will continue to confront them especially for the next 
few years. They are asking all members of their state “to spread the news” 
about the plans of the National Department for its members of 1944-45. One 
of the first services which the officers are rendering to members is that this 
October issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is 
being sent to all members of 1943-44. 

All 1943-44 members received the first report of the Liaison Committee 
on International Education. Just as soon as Headquarters receives the second 
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report it, too, will be sent to those who have joined for 1944-45 as long as 
the supply lasts. Naturally those who send in their dues soon will be sure to 
receive a copy. 

Look on page 26 for another service to our members, which the officers are 
glad to render. 

Be sure to keep yourself ready to meet the problems and requirements as 
they come. 





What Happened at Our Conference! 


Children have never depended on so many people for their chance to grow 
in safety, strength, and security. Therefore, the elementary school must be 
sure that their thoughts are not confused. The 107 principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and teachers, representing 24 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, who attended the Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals in 
cooperation with the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 
10-21, 1944, are preparing for the problems of peace by working out plans, 
experiments, and ideas, so that each child will say, “I am learning how to be 
a worthwhile citizen; I am willing to accept liberty and duty at the same 
time; I am fully aware that with every liberty secured, there is at least one 
new responsibility incurred; and I am aware that freedom and responsibility 
are one.” 

Morning Sessions—The Conference was under the general direction of 
Samuel P. Franklin, dean, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
and F. W. Shockley, director, Summer Sessions. The morning sessions, 
centering around the theme of the conference, “The Elementary School— 
Preparing for Citizenship,” were under the leadership of W. W. D. Sones, 
director of curriculum study, University of Pittsburgh. The outstanding 
speakers for these general sessions, and the subjects they discussed were as 
follows : 


The Elementary School Principalship 
Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California 

The Elementary School—The Cradle of Citizenship 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia 

International Education and Inter-Cultural Relations 
William G. Carr, Washington, D. C. 

Global Geography in Relation to Postwar Citizenship 
Ben Wood, New York, New York 

Inter-American Citizenship 
Howard E. Wilson, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Interpreting Democracy and National Citizenship 
Pickens E. Harris, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The Methods and Instruments of Citizenship Education 
Lucille Schoolfield, Washington, D. C., and Edgar Dale, Columbus, Ohio 
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Lessons from the War Experience for Citizenship Education 
Alonzo G. Grace, Hartford, Connecticut 
Pooling Community Resources in Citizenship Education 
Henry H., Hill, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Education for Citizenship Through Democratic School Organization and Com- 
munity Participation 
Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, Illinois 


Each morning the address was followed by a panel discussion. 

Seminars—Each member of the conference was given the opportunity 
to select one of the following seminars, which he or she attended Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday afternoons of the first week, and Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of the second week: 


Current Problems in School Organization—The Trend Away from Complex 
Organization 

Problems of Child Adjustment in a Changing World 

Articulating the School to Community Needs 

Reading Problems in the Elementary School 

Problems in Audio-Visual Education 

Trends in Elementary School Social Studies 


At these class meetings opportunity was given for individual participation 
and discussion. Dr. Yoakam was the coordinator in charge of these after- 
noon seminars. 

Social Entertainment—The University of Pittsburgh extended a warm 
welcome to members of the conference and left no stone unturned in plan- 
ning entertainment for them. On the first Monday night a tour of the 
“Nationality Rooms” preceded a reception in the Commons Room of the 
Cathedral of Learning. On Thursday of each week arrangements were made 
for luncheon at the University Club. The first Thursday the group had as 
its guest, Cy Hungerford, the well-known Pittsburgh cartoonist, who dem- 
onstrated how he prepares the cartoons for the “Pittsburgh Post-Gazette.” 
The guest speaker at the luncheon the second week was Chancellor John G. 
Bowman, who told of his dream and struggle to build the beautiful “Cathe- 
dral of Learning” in which the University of Pittsburgh is housed. 

Fifteen-minute “song fests” before the morning sessions were led by 
Robert H. Edgar, principal,, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, with Charles 
Pierce, principal, Moore School, Pittsburgh, at the piano. 

Volume of Proceedings—A complete report giving the addresses of the 
morning sessions and summaries of the seminar meetings is being printed 
by the University, and members of the conference will receive a copy of the 
Volume of Proceedings soon. Headquarters will have two or three hundred 
extra copies, which can be purchased for $2 per copy. 

Conference in 1945—Your executive secretary is now contacting uni- 
versities in and near Buffalo, New York, where the 1945 meeting of the 
NEA Representative Assembly will be held, regarding the possibility of 
the Department holding its Eighth Annual Conference. Definite plans will 
be announced in a forthcoming issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 
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REPORTS 
National Conference for Federal-State Cooperation 


Lester J. Nielson 


Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Granite District, Salt Lake City, Utah 


You are aware, I know, of the many movements now underway in America 
looking toward a better post-war world. It is assumed, rightfully, that victory 
is not too distant, and that our security goals will again be established. We 
are looking forward to the time when we can think positively in the realm of 
human understandings. It is by no means trite to point out here that as that 
time approaches we shall become more and more aware of the evaluations 
which all our present activities must face. This is as it should be in a 
democratic society and I for one accept the duties and responsibilities which 
this implies as a challenge to some good hard thinking. 

The elementary school administrator has the most enviable position in the 
areas which I am about to present in this report. The need is immediate and 
it does not rest upon the final termination of the war or social utopias. The goal, 
as has been stated so ably by Dr. Engelhardt and Miss Pinkston, is one of 
developing unity—unity in the ranks of education in general and administra- 
tors in particular. 

It was in line with this need that Dr. J. W. Studebaker called together 
some thirty organizations carrying on educational programs in the nation, one 
of which is the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

The subject of the Conference was “Disposal of Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty,” and upon first reaction seems to be very material and far removed from 
our Department, however, actually it was to focus our attention, sharply, on 
a most vital need. Dr. Studebaker is faced by a real dilemma when attempting 
to move along in any direction. That dilemma is lack of unity, organizational 
blockings, misunderstanding, and traditional procedures. As problems of 
administration or legislation arise he finds little agreement and vast differences 
with which to cope. When he approaches Congressmen there is always con- 
fusion and over-lapping of efforts. This has greatly hampered and delayed 
legislation so vital to our moving ahead on a wide educational front. 

Now perhaps in this problem of. disposal of surplus property there is suf- 
ficient incentive or motivation on the part of the Federal Government and 
the States to provide a basis of unity. Mutual cooperation as well as mutual 
interest could become a basis for reaching more of a common understanding 
and integration of educatidnal efforts. It was in this hope and toward this 
end that the conference was instituted. 

It was, in my opinion, one of the most significant meetings it has been my 
privilege to attend. Significant in that the various widely diversified groups: 
American Federation of Labor, Grange, Vocational Groups, Educators, 
Parents and Teachers, C.I.O., Churches, and Colleges, could, after two days 
of discussion, draw up recommendations upon which they could agree without 
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a negative vote. It surely indicates the trend in cooperation along the educa- 
tional frontier in America. 
The recommendations finally endorsed by this Conference are: 
All Federal legislation with reference to the distribution of surplus property to 
schools . . . should contain explicit provisions to guarantee that . . . the distribu- 
tion of surplus properties of the Federal Government give top priority to the needs 
of the educational and other social services, in order to secure the widest possible 
utilization of them in the public interest. 
We urge that the Congress of the United States include in its plans for the dis- 
posal of surplus Government-owned equipment, furniture, tools, and supplies pro- 
vision for making available without cost to public schools and other public or State- 
chartered educational institutions any such materials which can be utilized for edu- 
cation, training, and research purposes. 
We urge that the title to such equipment, furniture, tools, and supplies be vested 
by law in the legally constituted State educational agencies authorized to utilize or 
distribute these materials within the several States. 


These recommendations place great importance upon educational need 
and recognize their primary place in a democratic society. They were not in 
any way intended to displace present splendidly functioning State Commis- 
sions or Boards, now providing a unifying program in any state. They do, 
however, encourage and emphasize the need for such unity where it does not 
exist at the present time. 

It is my opinion that the Department of Elementary School Principals 
may well afford to endorse the work of this Conference and accept the res- 
ponsibility which such acceptances places upon us, to support the recom- 
mendations in our local situation in every way. It was a privilege and grand 
recognition of the Department to be invited into this group and I am extremely 
proud of the opportunity which it afforded me to be present and to represent 
President Sarah Young. Secretary Eva G. Pinkston was also a delegate to 
this Conference. 





National Wartime Conference 


Mrs. Florine Howes Elrey 
Principal, Central School, Mamaroneck, New York 


The Second National Wartime Conference of the Professions, the Sciences, 
the Arts, and the White Collar Fields, with 69 organizations participating, 
met June 3 at New York City at a moment of challenge to all Americans. 
The great European offensive requires from every group and individual their 
maximum contribution and unity in the total national effort. The prospects 
for swift victory and lasting peace have opened up within a world family of 
nations. The possibilities for realizing these hopes depend upon the willingness 
and ability ofall groups—including our own—to work together. 

During the war our different fields of endeavor have, despite obstacles, 
proved their essential value to the nation and their ability to render service. 
If today, we face decisively the problems before our country, and assume our 
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full share in formulating and carrying out the policies, necessary for our full 
national development, we can play a great role in the future of America and 
insure unparalleled expansion of science and culture for the well-being of 
the people. 

Our organizations have begun to work together during the war. We must 
continue to work together to strengthen our own unity and the unity of the 
nation in hastening victory and fulfilling the promise of the post-war world. 

Our fields have many organizations representing every aspect of profes- 
sional activity. The National Wartime Conference provided a forum for dis- 
cussing and examining common objectives and a channel through which we 
can cooperate to attain them. Through our cooperation, the great strength 
of the sciences and professions can be fully released for a victorious and 
prosperous America. 

I shall report on the Summary of the panel discussions on “On Interna- 
tional Collaboration of the Professions.” It was brought out that the need for 
professions through their existing organizations must develop an integrated 
and coordinated program—not limited to this or that profession but covering 
them all—to aid in establishing the kind of relationships among governments 
and peoples of the United Nations required by the needs of total victory, 
permanent: peace, and world wide prosperity. It is recognized that some 
method must be found whereby the American professions, on a national scale 
can develop a wide spread understanding of the problems common to all, and 
the ways in which these problems can be solved. In order to have collaboration 
among the professions on an international scale, it is first necessary to evolve 
a united and continuing program among American professionals to provide 
the necessary knowledge and atmosphere. 

Without in any way minimizing the importance of cooperation between the 
separate professional fields of the United Nations, such as law education, 
medicine and so on, it is believed that such activities must be extended until 
there is international exchange of ideas and discussions of problems on an 
over all professional basis. 

To this end, the following suggestions for the development and implemen- 
tation of an international professional program are made: 


1. That the American white collar and professional organizations make a concerted 
effort to understand the achievements, programs, and problems of other professional groups 
in the United States, and that there be set up a clearing-house for inter-professional ex- 
change of information. 

2. That the professions consciously use their prestige and influence to educate the en- 
tire community on the economic, scientific, and professional accomplishments of all the 
United Nations; that they actively combat the prejudices arising from ignorance of our 
Allies, and make every effort to promote international understanding, based on knowledge 
of the FACTS. 

3. That a program of exchange students and scholars among the United Nations be 
set up and continually expanded on a basis of mutual equality and respect. 

4. That each professional organization establish contact and, wherever possible ar- 
range meetings between its own members and representatives from the other United 
Nations to initiate permanent programs and the formation of associations to assist their 
respective governments in the expansion of world trade and culture. 
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5. That the National Wartime Conference be established on a permanent basis as a 
national medium for coordinating the programs for international collaboration and co- 
operation of the American professions. 





Professional Relations Division 


Mason A. Stratton, Director 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


A few years ago, when the Executive Board was in session, it felt the 
need for the Department of Elementary School Principals of the NEA to 
take a definite stand for the promotion of professional relations in the field of 
education and in the field of civic life. It felt there were three areas which 
should be emphasized so far as our professional relations went, namély, 
(1) growth of professional relations in our own profession of education; 
(2) growth of our own special field of elementary education as principals ; 
and (3) expansion of those relations into community life. The growth of the 
Department, the expansion of our program, and the promotion of policies 
which govern and control the elementary schools have been uppermost in 
our minds. 

A committee which receives no budget is usually a small one and utilizes 
the other working forces that it has—and that is as it should be in this case, 
because to separate a special committee to do all the work in promoting public 
relations would not have had the same effect which in itself made us conscious 
of our place in education. I have not attempted to write a very detailed report, 
but as I sat in the meeting of the State Representatives this morning, I found 
they made the report for me, and so far on this program we have had two 
other parts of the report. I take no credit for the work the Department Rep- 
resentatives or the representatives of these two other groups. I only take credit 
in the fact that our association has become aware of its responsibility in ex- 
panding its field in education. Since the Executive Board created this particular 
division, we have felt a definite growth, on the part of officers, representatives 
in the states, and members, of our responsibility and influence. 

In the April 1942 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
there appeared a report representing a study made by our committee on 
“A Long Term Planning Program.” I now see the need of our Department 
expanding that type of report in State Journals. 

We are always ready to do anything our president or executive secretary 
feels this division can do to help. 








N ecrology Committee 


Laura E. Kellar, Chairman 
Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Two years of troubled living have come and gone since our group last 
convened. During those days, one by one certain of our friends and co-workers 
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have opened the door we call Death and have slipped through into the quiet 
garden on the other side. Their memory is a benediction to the friends who 
loved them and to many a young life in the circles of their influence. 

But they would ask us not to mourn. Listen as one of them speaks: 


Call me not dead When I, indeed, have gone 

Into the company of the ever-living 

High and most glorious poets! Let Thanksgiving 
Rather be made. Say: “He at last hath won 
Rest and release, converse supreme and wise, 
Music and song and light of immortal faces.” 


(Richard Watson Gilder) 


Will you rise and join me in a moment of silent tribute to their memory? 
(As the group stood in silent tribute, Miss Kellar read the following :) 
May we— 
“So live that when ‘our’ summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

We go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach our graves 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

(William Cullen Bryant) 





Life Membership Division 


Herbert C. Hanson, Director 
Chicago, Illinois 


At the meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals in 
Cleveland, February 26, 1934, action was taken to amend the Bylaws, so as 
to create a $50 Life Membership in the Department. 

The President—Aaron Kline—and the officers realized that this action was 
advisable in order to place the Department on a more solid financial founda- 
tion for future development. In 1934 there was a small permanent fund and 
this was added to as and when there was a surplus in the current expense 
account. Hence this savings account had grown very little and had grown very 
spasmodically. 

The establishment of a Life Membership in the Department not only gave 
assurance that the Department would be sounder financially but it also gave 
an opportunity to those who had worked for and with the group, and to those 
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who in the future wanted this pleasure, to enjoy that sense of satisfaction which 
strengthens the bonds of interest, pride, loyalty, and active service. 

Today, there are 313 elementary school principals who have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity. Being life members has provided an opportunity to 
grow professionally, advance educational standards, and to establish and main- 
tain helpful, friendly relationships. Life Membership furnishes a bulwark for 
protecting, perpetuating, and guiding the advancement of the elementary 
school principalship. This past year, 1943-44, the Department has had 35 
additions. Most of these have accepted the offer of a Life Membership in 
return for a $50 War Bond at the price of $37.50, which Bond the Depart- 
ment will hold until it reaches maturity. Today the permanent fund of the 
Department has in it more than $17,000 and about nine-tenths of this has come 
from Life Memberships. 

The officers of the Department have beneved it their patriotic duty to 
invest the surplus cash in the permanent fund in War Savings Bonds. Nat- 
urally, this procedure does not bring in as much interest at the present time, 
as other securities would do, but when this money is free again, it will be 
reinvested and the interest from this investment will be used to perpetuate 
the publications of the Department. Through its purchases of war savings 
bonds the Department has increased its permanent fund by 13% percent over 
last year. 

Any person who purchases a $50 War Bond in the name of the Depart- 
ment will not only be helping the Government, but will be giving himself or 
herself a Life Membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals. 





Liaison Committee for International Education 


Eva G. Pinkston 


Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


The original Liaison Committee for International Education was~-com- 
posed of 31 educational organizations, of which the Department of Elementary 
School Principals was one. The number of 31 has been increased since the 
first meeting at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, September 1943, with Dr. 
Grayson Kefauver as chairman. The Harpers Ferry’s meeting consisted of: 
29 men and women from other countries ; two representatives from the State 
Department ; and 34 from the United States. All members of our Department 
were sent that splendid report of the meeting called “Education for Inter- 
national Security.” 

The second meeting of the Committee and Representatives from other 
countries was held at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, June 6-9, 1944, with 
Dr. William G. Carr as chairman. The report of this meeting will be called 
“Education for a Free Society.” The nine principles as set forth are: (1) The 
proper aim of education is the development of a free man; (2) Everyone 
should be educated; (3) Opportunities for advanced education should be 
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numerous and justly distributed; (4) Learning is a life-long obligation; 
(5) There should be complete freedom to learn; (6) Education should enrich 
human personality; (7) Education should develop economic competence; 
(8) Education is concerned with the development of character; and (9) Edu- 
cation should develop international understanding. 

The Committee reports were on the following subjects and these demon- 
strated how this particular group of organizations is working toward a solu- 
tion for education throughout the world immediately following the hostilities : 


Committee 1—The nature of education 

Committee 2—Universal education 

Committee 3—Equal educational opportunity 

Committee 4—Adult education ; radio and motion pictures 
Committee 5—Freedom in teaching 

Committee 6—Leisure time education 

Committee 7—Education for economic competence 
Committee 8—Character education 

Committee 9—Education for international understanding 


The experience which your secretary has had in meeting and working not 
only with our own educational organizations but with representatives from 
the “4-corners of the globe” has indeed been most enlightening, heartening, 
and pleasant. 





Waste Paper Salvage Campaign 


Emery W. Balduf 
Chief School-College Unit, Salvage Division, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


I would not have had the temerity to accept a place on this program if it 
were not for the fact that I speak not for the War Production Board, nor any 
Government agency, but for the entire nation, when I say that the major 
portion of the general salvage program has been carried out by that great 
army of elementary school children of America. I want to thank you, as rep- 
resentatives of that great army. 

We are not through with salvage. If, tomorrow, there should appear the 
white flag in Europe and in Japan, we would still have to collect salvage. We 
shall continue for sometime to need waste paper. The increased demand to 
meet the requirements of our armed forces and essential civilian needs comes 
at a time when paper production is menaced by a shortage of pulp wood, the 
main ingredient of paper. Last year we were three and one-half million cords 
short. To make up for each cord it takes 1500 pounds of waste paper. That 
means we must salvage eight million tons, or 667,000 tons each month. No 
less than a third of all our paper supplies are now going overseas and most 
of this paper never comes back. The finest record we have had any month was 
622,000 tons, and this was during the month of May. That is still short of 
the 667,000 tons needed each month. 

In an effort to make our available supply of paper products do the titanic 
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job at hand, non-essential uses of paper have been substantially cut and 
further savings have been effected by reducing the weights of numerous 
paper items. 

The business of collecting waste paper suffers from a shortage of man- 
power as well as the business of cutting pulp wood. Waste paper dealers are 
fewer in number and they have inadequate help. It is furthermore uneconomical 
for them to call on all individual households. Fortunately, the school children 
of American—27 million of them—can and will help out on this manpower 
shortage. 

I am asking you if you will go back to your schools and see that they 
participate in this campaign to the fullest extent. It does not matter how many 
bonds you buy or how rich this country gets, you cannot fight a war unless 
you have materials and some of these materials cannot be bought at any price. 
We would be in the same fix as a man in the desert with diamonds and pearls, 
but without water. 

I want to thank you for what you have done and challenge you to do more, 
for unless you do, the battle on the home front will not be done. 





Surplus Government Materials 


Martin P. Moe 
Executive Secretary, Montana Education Association, Helena, Montana 


It may seem inconsistent after the statement made by Mr. Balduf for 
someone to appear and talk about surpluses, but to me it is not. Some people 
may feel that a surplus of war materials amounting to fifty to seventy-five 
billion dollars is a waste. In fairness to all of us, I think I should make the 
statement that these surplus materials are a great compliment to our people 
and to our leaders. It intimates that we have prepared to meet any emergency, 
but thank God our boys did not have to use that material in fighting the war. 

It is my earnest hope that these materials are not going to be dumped on 
the market after the war to compete with normal production and destroy our 
economy. Some ask why the schools cannot buy these materials and help 
employment. Today we are straining every legal provision in the states to 
finance our present curtafled educational program. For three years we have 
trained nine million men and women for war industry, and the equipment 
used in the jobs in two! years has been as much as we would have used in ten 
years under normal conditions. Our regular equipment for the regular educa- 
tional work has not been replaced. If we are to meet the problems of retraining 
veterans and war workers and the increased demands on education when 
this war is over, we need all the equipment that the war surpluses include 
which can be used by the schools, in addition to all the money we can get to 
buy equipment and continue to pay decent salaries and keep schools going. 

A plan must be worked out, however, so that the materials will go to the 
places where they are needed most and to the schools which are least able to 
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purchase equipment. It is one of the greatest opportunities for equal educa- 
tional opportunity we have had. As taxpayers we have all paid for these 
materials. They belong to the people and all we ask is that the materials, when 
they are no longer needed for military purposes should be transferred to 
another governmental unit, so that they can continue to be used to prepare 
for that part of the war which we call “demobilization” and “‘readjustment 
into normal life.” It must be understood that the material to be turned over 
to the schools must only be that which would not interfere with normal produc- 
tion and employment now. Neither must it interfere with normal school life. 

What can you, as elementary school principals and other educators, do in 
the field? You need to set into motion a plan of contacting your Representa- 
tives and Senators. The suggestion has been made that at least 300 to 500 
letters from every million population should go to Senators requesting 
when legislation is voted by Congress concerning the distribution of war 
surplus materials, that all of the materials useful to schools be distributed to 
them in an ordinary manner without a sales price. This is important—impor- 
tant to the schools to meet the needs for demands in education and prevent 
competition with industry and employment. 





Training Children in the Correct Method of 
Addressing Letters! 


Postmaster General Frank Walker has given the astounding information 
that during the year 1943 there were 15,437,258 letters received in the Dead 
Letter Office of the Postoffice; that 376,628 of these contained valuable en- 
closures; and that there were $195,733 contained in these letters. In 1942 
there were 14,990,943 dead letters, 357,802 with valuable enclosures, and 
$133,077 in money. In 1941 the number of dead letters was 13,744,889, with 
319,305 containing valuable enclosures and $94,058 in money. 

This is not a new problem. The public hears of it frequently through the 
announcements of the sale of parcels at the dead letter office. The Postal 
Service, in discharging its responsibility of delivering mail speedily and accu- 
rately, is hampered by incorrect addresses. This*is especially disturbing to 
them in dealing with the mails which are considered of paramount impor- 
tance—letters to and from the armed forces. Morale suffers because a large 
percentage of the mail is not correctly addressed. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of our schools in America make Mr. 
Walker confident that they can be of great help. It is not alone that you will 
be training the children who will be the writers of the correspondence of 
tomorrow; but children are often the teachers of their parents, and a good 
practice may well be passed on from children to their elders. Any effort on 
the part of our elementary schools to bring about better postal service will be 
worthy of commendation. 
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Books Which Are New! 


eCurriculum Principles and Social Trends—by J. Minor Gwynn, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

This book discusses the evolution of the curriculum in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States, and it gives special emphasis 
to recent curricular developments. It describes numerous curricular experi- 
ments which have been conducted in various schools and school systems. 
It relates all curricular developments and experiments to current social 
trends, and it constructively discusses those developments, experiments, 
and trends. It integrates good practice and sound theory; it tells how and 
why. This book can be read with interest and profit by individual teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. 


eHome Geography—by Edwin H. Reeder and George T. Renner, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

“Geography is all around you. There is geography in your school build- 
ing, in your schoolyard, and in the things you eat and the things you wear,” 
say the authors of this book written for children. It has been written to 
help boys and girls find and study the geography which is around them. It 
will make more interesting to them the things they may have seen every 
day but have never thought about. Boys and girls can use it to study and 
understand the real geography which is near. 

eNew Music Horizons—by Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan, 
James L. Mursell, Marshall Bartholomew, Mabel E. Bray, W. Otto Miess- 
ner, and Edward Bailey Birge, published by the Silver Burdett Company, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, New York. 

Book I and Book II of New Music Horizons contain song materials which 
represent activities and interests of boys and girls at the primary level. The 
versions of the traditional folk songs and nursery rhymes are those which 
appear to be most widely known and used. Complete directions and sugges- 
tions for covering the underlying educational plan are provided in the teacher’s 
book. 


eElementary School Organization and Administration—by Henry J. 
Otto, published by D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

Most elementary school principals are familiar with the first edition of 
Elementary School Organization and Administration, published in 1934. In 
1942 the publishers urged a revision of the book to bring it up to date. So 
much had happened in educational thought and practice and so much new 
pertinent research had been completed since the first edition, that nothing 
short of a complete rewriting of the volume was acceptable. 

This new volume gives more attention to elementary school problems in 
rural areas, to urban-rural relationships, and to basic principles and issues 
which must be resolved if improvement and further progress are to result. 
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Financial Statement 
Year Ended May 31, 1944 


Permanent Fund: 
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Secretary's Report 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
July 1-4, 1944 


Executive Meetings 


Saturday, July 1—9:30 a. m.-4:30 p. m—The following members of the official fam- 
ily met in Parlor E, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Sarah L. Young, 
Oakland, California, president; Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, first vice 
president; Laura E. Kellar, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, second vice president ; 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York, third vice president; Raymon W, Eld- 
ridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, fourth vice president ; Elizabeth R. Malcolm, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Irvin A. Wilson, La Grange, Illinois, Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, lowa, members of the Executive Committee; Her- 
bert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, director, Life Membership Division; Mason A. Strat- 
ton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, director, Professional Relations Division; and Eva G. 
Pinkston, Washington, D. C., executive secretary. Absent: Eugene H, Herrington, Denver, 
Colorado, fifth vice president; and Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, director, Certifica- 
tion Division. 

The President called the meeting to order. A motion was made by Miss Walters, 
seconded by Mr. Nielson that a letter be sent to Miss Roys, expressing the regret of the 
group that she was unable to attend this meeting and wishing for her a very speedy re- 
covery from her illness. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. Hansen that the reading of 
the minutes of the meeting of the Emergency Committee in Indianapolis, Indiana be 
omitted, since these minutes had been approved by each member of the official family and 
had been printed in the October 1943 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. Motion carried. 

Because the officers of the Department had not been able to meet in executive session 
for over a year, the President requested that each give an account of how the war has 
affected education and the elementary school principalship in his or her district. She then 
requested that the executive secretary report as to the activities of the Department. 
This included: 


The Department’s activities during the past year 

Trends which are predicted for the future of the Department 

The membership for the year 1943-44 in comparison with other years 
The financial statement of the Department 


A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Mr. Eldridge that this 25th report 
of the Secretary be accepted. Motion carried. 

The officers of the department expressed appreciation for the many extra pamphlets 
and bulletins which had been made available to members during this past year. These addi- 
tional services have proven helpful not only to the principals themselves, but to teach- 
ers in the classrooms. 

The group agreed that it will be of material benefit to the Department if the secre- 
tary could be relieved of some of her office duties and could spend more time in the 
field seeing, helping, and assisting principals’ clubs. A motion was made by Miss Malcolm, 
seconded by Mrs. Elrey that the secretary secure, if possible, the part time editorial 
services of some person who could help with the detailed editorial work of the bulletins 
of the Department. Motion carried. 

The State, District, County, and City Representatives of the Department, through 
their efforts this year, raised the membership by more than 1,000 over the previous 
year. The Secretary was instructed to write letters of appreciation to all. It was the earnest 
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desire of President Young that the Representatives of the Department reach a mem- 
bership goal of 8,000 for 1944-45. 
The meeting recessed until Sunday morning at 8 :30 o’clock. 


Sunday, July 2—8:30 a. m.-5:00 p. m.—The officers reconvened in Parlor E, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Sunday, July 2. Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, 
Colorado, fifth vice president, joined the group. 

The meeting was called to order by President Young, and the secretary resumed 
the discussion of her report. 

The 12th, 14th, and 17th Yearbooks of the Department are out of print. Due to 
shortage of paper all of these cannot be reprinted at the present time; therefore it was 
recommended that because of the demand the 17th Yearbook, “Newer Practices in 
Reading in the Elementary School” be the one chosen to be reprinted first, this being the 
fifth printing of this particular yearbook. 

The secretary explained that when the Department was first organized, the bulletins 
were published during the year and at the end of each membership year (in July) a 
yearbook was published and sent. This procedure made members of the Department 
receive a yearbook at the end of their membership year, In 1932 the officers instructed 
the secretary to send the latest yearbook to new members immediately upon receipt of 
dues. Members who have joined since 1932 have continued to receive the latest yearbook 
at the time their dues were paid, but those earlier members (before 1932) who continued 
their memberships uninterrupted, have received a yearbook for their dues at the end 
of the membership year. This latter group has decreased in numbers during the years 
and now constitutes about 10 percent of the total membership, leaving 90 percent of the 
members to receive the July issue of the yearbook upon receipt of their dues at Head- 
quarters. A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that begin- 
ning with the 1945 yearbook the date of publication be changed from July 1945, Volume 
XXIV, No. 6, to September 1945, Volume XXV, No. 1. By this method no one will miss 
an issue of a yearbook, by this change in dates and skip in volume numbers. Motion 
carried. 

Miss Young asked each member of the Executive Committee to submit the names of 
outstanding principals who would be eligible for the Editorial Committee. This list will 


be submitted to the new President by the secretary. 
(Meeting recessed from 10:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. so that those who wished could attend religious services.) 


It was recommended that the various issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL during 1944-45 stress such subjects as: (1) Courtesy and Manners; (2) 
Parent Participation and Responsibility; (3) Principal and Teacher Technique in re- 
gard to Home Visitations; (4) Definition of Literacy; (5) What Laymen Think the 
Elementary School Should Be; (6) Principals’ Clubs; and (7) Air-Age Education. 
The secretary was instructed to invite persons who have worked in these different fields 
and who know these subjects intimately to write articles. 

In 1940 the Department published and sent to members complimentary the first bulletin 
other than the regular issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
This bulletin was “Visual Education” and its co-authors were Harry Haw, San Diego, 
California; Eugene Herrington, Denver, Colorado; Fred W. Orth, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and Ruth Livermon, Norfolk, Virginia. Since this bulletin is out of print, a mo- 
tion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Edgar that it be revised and brought 
up to date and that Mr. Haw again be asked to be chairman of the committee. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals has been invited to cooperate 
with the National Commission on Safety Education, which is under the direction of 
Frank W. Hubbard, director, Research Division, National Education Association, and 
of which Robert W. Eaves is executive secretary, in the preparation of a bulletin of ap- 
proximately sixty-four pages dealing with safety education problems in the elementary 
schooi field. A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the De- 
partment cooperate with the National Commission on Safety Education in this Safety 
Education project. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Miss Walters that the Department 
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accept the suggested plan presented by the National Commission on Safety Education 
for the preparation and publishing of this bulletin, and that a committee consisting of three 
members be appointed by the new President of the Department to work with the Sub- 
committee on Elementary Education of the National Commission on Safety Education 
in the preparation of this bulletin, and that a copy of the publication be sent to all 
members of the Department of Elementary School Principals as an extra service. Motion 
carried, 
Meeting recessed until Monday morning at 8 :30 o'clock. 


Monday, July 3—8:30 a. m.-5:00 p. m—Members of the official family reconvened 
in Parlor E, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Monday morning, July 3 
at 8:30 o’clock. President Young called the meeting to order. 

The number of principals’ clubs—local, sectional, and state—listed in the directory 
of each yearbook continued to increase up to 1940, and after a drop for the next three 
years, is again on the upgrade. Knowing the great values which principals get in meet- 
ing in local, sectional, and state organizations, the officers of the Department pledge that 
they will continue to encourage the organization of these clubs and associations and 
ask that Headquarters promote in every way possible such organizations. It was recom- 
mended that officers of principals’ clubs be urged to send the names and addresses of 
the presidents and secretaries to be included in the directory of the yearbooks of the De- 
partment. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that plans be made for 
the Eighth Annual Two Weeks’ Conference on Elementary Education to be held at 
some University near the convention city selected by the National Education Association 
for July 1945, provided conditions at that time will warrant such a conference. Motion 
carried. 

Mr. Hansen, chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed 
budget for 1944-45: 


RSE NIE i ss epessctca thas icinndiocsanansshe cases cearnion ogee om $28,000 
Estimated Expenditures : 
RE Cees CUES eee SRD ees TiviaieSecedeasenteee $ 7,000 
RNR GI POURS oda cick cen dines ccnp ceil ibcese 7,000 
co ND GEES Ae ae Wee Senedd EEC Needs Sie AE eRe nT 10,500 
Caren aiiet) TRONS a cis cacccensincsccdciescesccinel 200 
ra COINS whines rete 500 
Weecrntie Comte nasa. secs ceicinsntccceecsindacstrelnes 1,500 
MOI has ccsacicccksancicsshigresmietensnlenniapeidcaiachindsahasaiite 300 
ee ee. LS aa PAE TORE oro: PETE 1,000 
Zc pee Rene eee Ree nee SRO Teena RRO ees ot AG $28,000 


A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Herrington that this proposed 
budget be accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Kellar, that the salary of the 
executive secretary be set at $6,000 a year beginning June 1, 1944. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Miss Kellar, that the executive 
secretary be instructed to see that adequate remuneration be given the present office force 
and that, if necessary, the office force be increased. Motion carried. 

The Department has worked during this past year with the following groups: The 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission, the Liaison Committee of the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly, National Conference for Federal-State Cooperation, the 
Committee on International Education and Cultural Relations, the National Wartime 
Conference, U. S. Treasury campaign for selling war stamps and bonds, the Salvage 
Division, War Production Board, and the Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Postmaster General Frank Walker, having requested the help of the Department, 
had sent to Headquarters a memorandum showing the number of letters received in the 
dead letter office each year, the number of these letters containing valuable enclosures, 
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and the total amount of money included in these letters, all of which is due to letters be- 
ing incorrectly addressed. A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Wilson 
that the Departmént cooperate with the U. S. Post Office in helping to solve this problem, 
Motion carried. 

On Monday afternoon the following persons were invited to be at the executive meet- 
ing: Frank Hubbard, director, Research Division, National Education Association; 
Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary, National Commission on Safety Education; and 
Hazel Davis, assistant director, Research Division, National Education Association, 
Plans for the next few yearbooks were discussed. The 1945 vearbook, of which Dr. Eaves 
is chairman, will be on the subject of “The Elementary School and Community Life”; 
and the 1946 yearbook of which Frances Belcher, Clearwater, Florida, is chairman, will 
be on the general subject of International Education. Harold V. Baker, New Rochelle, 
‘New York, chairman for the 1947 yearbook, has not yet selected a definite topic, but this 
will be announced soon. 


The Emergency Committee of the Department, when it met in Indianapolis, Indiana 
in July 1943, decided that the Seventh Yearbook, “The Elementary School Principalship” 
should be brought up to date. It has been suggested that this be done in 1947-48, which 
would make it 20 years since its first publishing. A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, 
seconded by Miss Kellar, that the Seventh Yearbook be brought up to date in the year 
1947-48. Motion carried. It was suggested that it be done by the Editorial Committee, 
two members of the Executive Committee, and five consultants, under the direction 
of Dr. Hubbard, who has agreed to work with the Editorial Committee in planning, editing, 
and publishing this volume. 

Dr. Eaves discussed plans for the Safety Bulletin which the Department will pre- 
pare in cooperation with the National Commission on Safety Education, and gave a re- 
port of the progress being made on the 1945 yearbook, “The Elementary School and 
Community Life” of which he is chairman. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Herrington, that within the 
next year a special bulletin be prepared, setting forth the great responsibilities of 
elementary school principals and a specific goal which they should attain during the next 
decade. Motion carried. President Young appointed Mr. Nielson as chairman of a com- 
mittee to work on this special publication. 

Dr. Davis, who will give staff assistance to the Editorial Committee of the Depart- 
ment for the yearbooks of 1945, 1946, and 1947, gave a brief resumé of the plans for 
the 1946 yearbook which will deal with the problem of international education. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that the executive 
secretary be instructed to write messages of appreciation to all who were instrumental 
in making arrangements for the executive committee and Department meetings. Mo- 
tion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes be commended for the fine work she did as President of the National Education 
Association and thanked for the publicity she gave to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Wilson that appreciation be 
expressed to members of the Editorial Committee and to Ivan Booker, assistant director, 
Research Division, for the splendid work done this past year in preparing and pub- 
lishing the 1944 yearbook, CREATIVE SCHOOLS. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that the secretary be 
thanked for the detailed report of the problems that have come before the Department 
since the last meeting of the executive committee more than two years ago, during which 
time the Emergency Committee had carried on. Motion carried. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Department Breakfast 


The Acquaintance Breakfast of the Department which was held in the Silver Room, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, July 4, 8:00 o’clock, began with the 
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President asking the 117 elementary school principais and their friends to rise and give 
the pledge to the American flag and sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” The committee 
had decorated the tables with tiny American flags. The group was led in singing a few 
of the old time songs by Robert H. Edgar, principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, with 
Charles A. Pierce, principal, Moore School, Pittsburgh, at the piano. In addition to these 
songs Mr. Edgar asked all to sing “The Lord’s Prayer” as prepared by Orrin Keener, 
to the tune of Sibelius’ Finlandia. 

President Young introduced the guests of honor, made the announcements of activities 
which were to follow, and appointed the following nominating committee: Marjorie 
Walters, Cedar Rapids, lowa, chairman; Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, Connecticut; Helen Steele, Houston, Texas; and 
Edith Peters, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Appreciation was expressed to Mr. Edgar and Mr. Pierce; to R. C. Millikin, im- 
mediate past president of the Pittsburgh Principals’ Club, who took charge of making 
arrangements for this lovely breakfast; to Irene McDermott, director of Home Economics, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, who assisted Mr. Millikin in planning the beautiful decora- 
tions of flowers and flags; to Dorothea Alston, Alleghany High School, Pittsburgh, 
for making the very attractive poster which was placed in the hallway at the William 
Penn Hotel telling about the breakfast; and to Mary Graebing, Alleghany High School, 
Pittsburgh, who so ably assisted in selling tickets. 


Representatives’ Meeting 


President Sarah L. Young asked all Department Representatives, Presidents and 
Secretaries of Principals’ Clubs and Associations to meet for one hour in the Ballroom of 
the hotel immediately following the breakfast of the Department. The following per- 
sons attended this meeting: Winifred E, Daughdrill and Mrs. Charles L, Hill, Alabama 
City, Ala.; Mary Mullen, Alhambra, Calif.; Sarah L. Young, Oakland, Calif.; Ben H. 
Watkins, Orosi, Calif.; Eugene H. Herrington and J. B. Rishel, Denver, Colo.; Elizabeth 
R. Malcolm, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Isabelle W. Pearson, Winsted, Conn.; Eva G. 
Pinkston, Washington, D. C.; W. W. McCune, Savannah, Ga.; M. Lillian McSorley, 
Lewiston, Idaho; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, IIl.; Leonore Livesay and Mrs. Christine 
Rouff, East St. Louis, Ill.; Irvin A. Wilson, La Grange, Ill.; George E. Howard, La 
Porte, Ind.; Belle Campbell and Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Grace Casebolt, 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Melonee M. Anderson, Myrtle M. Evans and Elizabeth Hepler, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Mass.; Earl R. Laing, Detroit, 
Mich.; Nell M. Bloodgood, Lansing, Mich.; Mason Arthur Stratton, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Harriet M. Fisher, Highland Park, N. J.; Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Larchmont, 
N. Y.; Laura B. Harney, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; F. R. Moomaw, Chillicothe, Ohio; Ken- 
neth Sanford Clem, Findlay, Ohio; Vera Henning and Catherine Norton, Toledo, 
Ohio; Robert H, Edgar, Mary C. Fallon, and Charlotte C. Truby, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Thomas C. Bower, Cleveland, Tenn.; Helen C. Steele, Houston, Texas; L. J. Nielson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Lucy Mason Holt and Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; John 
Amend and Frank Anderson, Seattle, Wash.; Cecil R. Gates, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
and Phillip H. Geil and Laura E. Kellar, Milwaukee, Wis. 

President Young asked Miss Pinkston, executive secretary, Department of Elementary 
School Principals to take charge of the meeting. Miss Pinkston presented to each a re- 
port which gave an account of the Department’s membership by states, and stated the 
problems which are facing elementary school principals’ clubs and the elementary school 
principalship. A very stimulating discussion took place, as these key people described 
the work being done in their individual clubs and associations and the problems they are 
confronting during these war days. 


Business Meeting 
Following a few songs, led by Robert H. Edgar, principal, Bedford School, Pitts- 
burgh, and accompanied by Charles A. Pierce, principal, Moore School, Pittsburgh, the 
President opened the meeting on Tuesday afternoon, July 4, Cardinal Room, William 
Penn Hotel, by asking that the following reports be given: 
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National Conference for Federal-State Cooperation—Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

National Wartime Conference—Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York 

Professional Relations Division—Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Life Membership Division—Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois 

Liaison Committee for International Education—Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D, ¢. 

Necrology Committee—Laura E. Kellar, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Nominating Committee—Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

(These reports will be found on pages 30-38 of the October issue of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL). 

Miss Walters, chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following nomina- 
tions for officers for the Department for 1944-45: President, Lester J. Nielson, Salt 


‘Lake City, Utah; First Vice President, Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California; Second 


Vice President, Edwon L. Riggs, Peoria, Arizona; Third Vice President, Laura E, Kel- 
lar, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Fourth Vice President, Thomas Pierce, Denton, Texas; 
Fifth Vice President, Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio; and Executive Com- 
mittee Members: Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado (term of one year); Mrs, 
Florine H. Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York (term of three years); and Raymon VW. 
Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts (term of four years). (Miss Walter’s term as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee expires in 1946.) 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, that the report of the Nominating Committee be accepted. Motion carried. As 
there were no nominations made from the floor, a motion was made by Edith Peters, 
Cleveland, Ohio, seconded by Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, Connection that the 
Secretary cast the ballot. 

President Young asked E. W. Balduf, Chief School-College Unit, ante Division, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C., to speak briefly on the Waste Paper Sal- 
vage Campaign, and Martin P. Moe, Secretary, Montana Education Association, Helena, 
Montana, to discuss the Surplus Materials Belonging to the Government. She then 
introduced the speaker of the afternoon, Major William S. Briscoe, AUS, Chief of the 
Educational Reconditioning Branch, Surgeon General’s Office, Reconditioning Di- 
vision, War Department, Washington, D. C., who discussed “Reconditioning” in the 
Army. 





Lois Coffey Mossman 


Members of the Department of Elementary School Principals feel a great 
loss in the death of Lois Coffey Mossman, retired associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. She was killed instantly when 
a bullet from a hunter’s gun ricocheted from a rock and struck her as she 
walked across a meadow at her farm in New Jersey. 

Dr. Mossman, who was well known in the field of elementary education, 
and who has been on many programs of the National Department, had served 
as a teacher in elementary schools and principal of high schools in Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Illinois before going to the Western Illinois State Normal 
School at Macomb as a critic teacher. In 1911 she joined the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and stayed there until her retirement in 1943. 

Many principals will remember her book on “The Activity Concept.” 
Although she retired in 1943, the great contribution she made to education 
will be felt for many years to come. 
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State Representatives—1944-45 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


COLORADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


DistricT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Maud Robey 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Il. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IowA 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 


KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky. 


LovuISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P, Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssouRI 
Anna F, Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEw JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie M. Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 


R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
OHIO 


Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuopE IsLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Rachel Newkirk 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 
UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M, Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WeEsT VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 


ALASKA 
Rollen E. Nipps 
Cordova, Alaska 


HaAwall! 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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The Gates in the Cathedral of Learning ! ! 


See picture appearing on front cover 


The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where the Seventh Annual Conference of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals was held July 10-21, 1944, was 
first chartered in 1787. In 1921 a 42-story building, the Cathe- 
dral of Learning, was erected by generous public and private 
gifts on a 14-acre plot in the civic center of Pittsburgh. Within 
this massive structure on the ground floor level is the Commons 
Room, which is the gathering place for all who enter. As its 
Gothic arches rise 60 feet to a vaulted ceiling one realizes that 
this particular structure is the brain child of some great man 
who has conceived the thought that the building must be as 
perfectly constructed as possible if those who enter and use it 
are to build the right kind of character in themselves and those 
they serve. Just as no two people are alike, just so are the hand- 
wrought hinges on the doors, leading to the Nationality Rooms 
surrounding this perfectly constructed Gothic edifice, slightly 
different. 


The picture appearing on the front cover of this bulletin 
is a reproduction of a pencil drawing by A. Avinoff, of the 
beautiful wrought iron gates through which one may enter 
this Commons Room. 
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